colours flying, and rowers ready. Their trumpeters blew
their "Loath to depart", and at this, the oars dipped,
and the two ships began a race to the river-bar. The
shouters and wavers became little species and tendrils and
then not even that.

Theodora watched the crown of towers recede; she
blessed Antioch, and gave her grateful thanks to the
old saint who had sent her there. He had meant her to
see an old persecuted saint; instead of that she had met
this exquisite young dancer, who had done all that the
old saint could have done in giving her new life and
hope. She was still somewhat bewildered at the sudden-
ness of the change. Only the day before, she had been
at her wits' ends, friendless and with not much chance
of reaching The City. Now, here she was, surrounded
by love, trusted and of use, with the certainty of work
if she wished for it, and homeward-bound, beyond all
hope, homeward-bound.

They lost sight of the Red ship during the next day.
The fair weather held for them; they made a good
passage. On the voyage, Theodora learned that
Sosthenes had been building a theatre in The City and
hoped to open there with his new ballets as soon as
possible. He planned to have a season until Lent, then
to visit the cities of the /Egean, to try out other ballets,
and then to play through the later spring and summer
in The City. His theatre would be something very new
to The City. She came to know him a little in the
voyage. He had been much in the Persian Court as a
very young man; his father had been ambassador there.
He had been much impressed by the Persian King's
Royal Ballet, and had known very well two Greek
dancers, Photios and Battos, who had been Masters of
the Ballet there. He had danced in their school at Athens
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